Well Done, Duishen! 


1 headed my article with these words when I wrote about Ching- 
hiz Aitmatov’s story, Duishen , immediately after its appearance. 
Today, too, it seems impossible to express my attitude and my feel- 
ings towards the hero of this outstanding work in an} other way. 

Well done, Duishen! 

What exactly did D uishen do? Nothing in particula r. iW&ould 
appeaiv O nly that he was the first to teach children tiif Lalphab et in 
a~dIiTant Kirghiz village sixty years ago, he was the first to tell them 
about Lenin, and that he snatched his pupil, fourteen-yean-old Alty- 
nai, who yearned for learning and life, from the hands of kidnappers 
who wished to marry her off by force, and himself nearly died doing 
this... 


But all this was a long time ago, and Duishen today is an elderl y, 
lonely man, the villag e postman. We do not even see the Duishen of 
r today in the story. We only hear the clatter of his horse outside the 
windows of the school principal’s home. Duishen's outstanding coun¬ 
trymen, including Academician Altynai Sulaimanova. have gath¬ 
ered for the opening of the new secondary school, and Duishen the 
postman has brought congratulatory telegrams for the participants 
in the celebration, which he sends in w r ith a boy, without going in. 

The boy says of Duishen, He spurred the horse on all the way 
here, wmnting to be on time for the meeting and to read out the tele - 

grams to the people here. Our old man was just a little late and 
he arrived disappointed.” 

One person suggests calling in Duishen, but then someone else 
protests: why should they sit around with old men? And another 

nfH^rnli 56 "/ 18 g ,? SS t0 6ye ' level > squints, and says with a touch 
of ridicule. Comrades, once upon a time we were DUDils if anvone 

u probibls d “"'‘ 

trv^oXthen^And 1 ’ 8 T “???’" not klddir, ? ! What didn’t Duishen 
Heads Jod 1J Z t0 ° k hlm s ? iously as a teacher!” 
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and Academician Sulaimanova is k 


simjlar-tO -abate r- col our. There_i s neither ironv . nor sarcasm , nor. 


even an ger, du rather a gentle sadnes s, a reproach sensed in the au- 

tliorV intonation. " c_zzzr=— ' -— -- —- 

P)iit with what explosive power it is charged! And if the author 
speaks as if tlioughtfully shaking his head, the reader reacts with 
more violent emotions. Having received a nudge, one’s thoughts and 
emotions go beyond the immediate story told by the author. This 
may seem paradoxical, but I think that if Aitmatov had^xjDressad 
his r eproach more dir ectly, fewer people woul dhave relatedTT directly 
tj Tthemselves . 

^ The behax LoilE of some of Duishen’s fellow villagers today and 
their attitude towards him is ne ither deliberate nor maliciou s. There 
is so mething else entirely differe nt here . The writer, however, faithful 
tn his manner, does not hasten to provide an answer. He slowlv and 



attitude t o the Duishen of today. 

' He does this deliberately, and the few casual phrases that belong 
to the story’s fleetiDg, nameless narrator, have greater force than the 
entire story of Altynai Sulaimanova’s emotional evolution. 

T he wo rds <( once upon a time we were pupils, if anyone remembers, 
fin Duishen’s school. And yet he himself probably didn t know all 
'the letters of the alphabet”, spoken to the general laughter of those 
present, Ayp unrl more deeply than a schoolgirl s fidelity or lack of 

fidelity to her teacher. 


At the time that Chinghiz Aitmatov’s story appeared, a common 
fisfure in liforatnro halnvp.d of authors and their young heroes, was 
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those; roadors disliked all that was saccharine and falsely sentimental 
in literature. However, this is to go from one extreme to another 
Now the idols are being knocked down from their pedestals. And 

we took him seriously as a teacher. . 

Iii the village of today this sentence is spoken by an important 
guest, a man who is respected and modern in his y ie ^ vs - But how- 
similar it is to what Satymkul, the village “authority , said in the 


1 \yj\ is: 

“You announce to the whole village, ‘I’m going to open a school!^ 
but look at yourself— you’ve got no fur coat, no horse to ride on, no j 

land of your own...” , ...... 

The same aplomb, the same certainty in one s superiority that is 

the hallmark of the limited map . 

Satymkul is ignorant, while his descendant takes great pride 
in the fact that nearly everyone in the village has secondary or high- I 
Ser education. But trim^ed_uc§TiQXL is not just the ability to read and 
write. The most important element in this concept isjhe ability 
to respect a man, and there is nothing more difficult Than to devel op 
this ability in oneself, the ability t o see and perceive huma n beauty T 
no matter how externally unremarkable it may be. We are not speak¬ 
ing, of course, about manners or politeness. Mankind had to trav¬ 
el a long and difficult path before it was able to write, “Man is a 
friend, comrade, and brother to man.” 

To respect a teacher is an ability that for some reason is more 
! difficult to acquire than others. 

if the author had acquainted us more closely with the Dui- 
shen of today, we might have discovered some familiar, unpleasant 
traits in him. He might have seemed querulous, quick to take offence, 
pompous, or on the contrary, morosely taciturn. But Aitmatov is 
opposed to this type of closeness, literally face-to-face, which pre¬ 
vents one from looking at the whole man and allows one only to 
look at some isolated point. 

If the author had taken us directly up to the hero today, we would 
probably have learned, for instance, why Duishen did not enter the 
building where his outstanding fellow countrymen had gathered. 
Did he refrain out of sincere modesty or pride? Had he simply for- ; 
gotten his favourite pupil, Altynai, whom he hadn’t seen for such a 
long time, or had he taken offence at her? Was he justified, or was 
he just being cantankerous and envious, feeling himself insulted? 
One could endlesslyguess at the reasons. 

But this does not interesVCEe wrftefTalthough he does not elim¬ 
inate these aspects Irom the realm of possibility. Aitmatov’s sense 
of tact tolls him that the only true dista nce is that of respect. And 
so across the years DuislierTs Feat-his life—continues to~shine 
brightly and evenly like a beacon. 

. As gnse of pu rifyi ng sadness remains with the reader for a long 
iimo, arm yet Oio reason for fills sadness is difficult to grasp. Do we 
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i cnri’V for Duishen? If the etnrv „c .1 , 

f0 1d in another w «y> w e might, indoed „itt l° ne ly postman had been 

* rather than pity Aitma tov’shero h^s I.T' W ° aro t roady v t0 

isonal integrity, his inner beauty Isn’t k'T conv,c ‘7 ,S ’ 
p prs -—Vliii we Qm'oivnn duty, isn t this the reason for our 

?a dness r something to envy, and that we only now 

reah se , ‘ belie ° W fi ra ^* an ^” because we have understood 

this, a 11 n ? ve . tbat we shall live in a more interesting, 

joyful way with Duishen s image in our hearts? 

‘ Well done, Duishen! 


The Story and the Film 

Chinghiz Aitmatov s story Duishen was made into a film, “The 
First Teacher , by the young director Andron Mikhalkov-Konchalov- 
sky, aQ d this film was extremely popular. However, although the 
story was immediately accepted by all its readers, the film gave rise 
to fierce controversy. Swords were crossed over the question of whether 
Aitmatov’s Duishen had been faithfully interpreted by the di¬ 
rector. Opinions varied among the viewers. 

Now, after many years, this controversy has naturally died down 
in the press, and has been forgotten for the most part. Each of the 
two works has taken its own place in the history of art and in the 
table of artistic ranks. If there is any need now to compare the two 
heroes, it is not in order to re-evaluate the film in retrospect, but to 
say a few more words about the image created by Aitmatov, and 
about those traits that emerged more clearly in the film’s Duishen. 

The originality of the film’s Duishen is due, in my opinion, to 
the fact that the director approached his task both too literally and 
too freely. The joining together of such opposite tendencies—as it 
would seem—produced what is in essence a new image. 

The action of Aitmatov’s story takes place in our own day, when 
the teacher has grown old and even his pupils are practically grand¬ 
mothers and grandfathers. Duishen the teacher takes shape before 
us through his fellow villagers’ recollections. He is no longer a teacher 
now but an old sick postman who exists somewhere beyond the 
walls of the building in which the opening of the bein S 

celebrated and his former pupil, Altynai, is being h ^ 

Life’s beginning and its unexpecte ^ produces that bitter- 
stant interweaving of these two threa s towards Duishen. The 
S * 6et s a dn ess which determiness our attit ^ not Duishen the 

, eharacter in Aitmatov s y ’ uj c b gradually becomes our 
1 a !*er, but the author’s attitude, whicn grau y 

9 d e ’ towards the Duishen 0 Attracted by the literal meaning 
. Mikhalkov-Konchalovsky became a young fellow in the 

Ahmatov’s work. The film dedicated to the new life 

a20s who is selflessly, nearly fanatically, 
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